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ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION IN A CATHOLIC 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


During the last decade, with the sudden influx of students into 
our colleges and universities following the world war, almost every 
institution of higher education in this country has found itself 
confronted with a problem of adjustment. The old administrative 
machinery of the nineteenth century and the early twentieth was 
unable to cope adequately with the new conditions. Universities 
were extending their activities into new fields and enlarging the 
scope of the old. Reorganization of the administrative machinery 
was inevitable. Colleges developing into universities were con- 
fronted with the task of adopting the university type of organiza- 
tion. The process in both instances is still going on. It is with 
the hope of being helpful, particularly to Catholic educational 
institutions, that this plan of University Administrative Coordina- 
tion is set forth. It will be recognized, of course, that the plan 
here outlined does not apply in all its details to any one institution. 
We propose to describe not what is, but what might well be, to lay 
down certain fundamental principles which should be operative in 
the organization of universities in general, and to assemble the 
best practices now current in the various efforts that are being 
made to achieve the purposes formulated by these principles. Each 
institution will vary somewhat in the details of its organization 
from every other institution, depending upon its own historical 
development and present local conditions, but the principles, if 
worthy of the name, are universal in character. 

The word “American” in the title of this plan of university 
administration calls attention to the characteristic feature of uni- 
versities in the United States, namely, the presence of an under- 
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graduate college along with the professional and technical schools. 
The word “Catholic” indicates that we are going to give special 
consideration to the problems peculiar to Catholic institutions of 
higher education. 

The first of these problems arises when we attempt to analyze 
the duties of the office of President, no matter what term may be 
used to designate the chief administrative officer. The point to be 
kept in mind is that in Catholic institutions this officer is an ad- 
ministrator rather than merely an “executive.” That is, he deter- 
mines policies along with seeing to it that they are carried out, or 
executed. In many non-Catholic institutions the President is 
merely an “executive”; i.e., an agent to put into operation the poli- 
cies of a governing board. In Catholic institutions, on the other 
hand, authority is much more highly centralized in the chief admin- 
istrative office. 

This fact appears again when we consider the function of the 
trustees. Catholic institutions are generally owned by and hence 
completely under the control of a religious corporation, the “Com- 
munity,” “Society,” or “Order.” The Board of Trustees, properly 
so called, represents this corporation, and theoretically the actions 
of the President are subject to its approval. But practically, and 
in particular with regard to the educational policy of the institu- 
tion, the President is legislator, judicial authority and executive 
all in one, the trustees acting merely as an advisory board. 

The Associate Board of Lay Trustees is a recent development in 
Catholic institutions. With the growth of higher education in this 
country, even in Catholic institutions where the faculty as mem- 
bers of the religious corporations reduce the instructional cost by 
_ contributing their services without remuneration, there has arisen 
the need of endowment to insure operating expenses. In the Cath- 
olic institutions, one large item of instructional cost is the matter 
of salaries for the lay (non-religious) instructors. Members of 
religious communities, for the most part, have not been schooled 
in business. Even in the rare instances of those who may have 
had experience in the business world before entering the religious 
society, their life in religion removes them from intimate contact 
with and therefore intimate knowledge of the actual business situa- 
tion at any given time. Hence the need of a board of business men 
to act as advisers for the investment of funds acquired as endow- 
ment. This is the function of the Associate Board of Lay Trustees 
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now being set up by some of our Catholic institutions, though com- 
plete ownership of all the financial resources of the institution re- 
sides in the religious corporation. 

The Academic Council will be described later when we have 
analyzed the functions of the academic unit. 

We pass on now to the task of dividing the administration of 
the university into the larger administrative units. Here again 
we can well afford to take a leaf from the book of modern industry 
and business management. Perhaps, we might better say, three 
leaves labeling each with one of “the three magic words of man- 
agement”—organize, deputize, supervise. 


ORGANIZE 


The genius of the Roman Empire phrased the idea: “Divide 
et impera” (“divide and rule”). If the ruling of the organization 
in question is to be in accordance with right reason, or if, in modern 
terminology, the organization is to function efficiently, the divi- 
sions made must be definitely articulated and carefully coordi- 
nated. In the graph which accompanies this paper the work of 
administering a university is submitted to a threefold division. 
These divisions correspond roughly to those characteristic of the 
large industrial corporations of the day, namely, the operating 
unit, the manufacturing unit and the sales unit. Similarly in 
administering the affairs of a university there is a group of prob- 
lems, largely financial, concerned with general administration 
which we may well set off by themselves and label the “Operating 
Unit.” The chief task of the university, however, is that of educa- 
tion. The Instructional Unit, then, corresponds to the manufac- 
turing unit in an industrial plant. And in the third place, particu- 
larly, as remarked above, since the American university contains 
within its organizations an undergraduate college, there is a group 
of problems concerned with the general welfare of the student body 
outside of classrooms, lecture halls, laboratories, ete. This unit, 
for which we suggest the name “Student Personnel,” though not 
bearing a very close analogy to the sales unit of an industrial plant, 
completes the analysis of problems to be dealt with. 


DEPUTIZE 


It is not sufficient for the chief executive to organize the work of 
the whole in his own mind, or even to make that organization clear 
to others by presentation in graphic form. His second task is to 
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deputize, i.e., appoint his deputies. Delegation of authority means 
power to act, but it carries along with it responsibility for the 
actions carried on. On this principle, the Director of Student 
Personnel will be vested with powers to handle the many problems 
arising in his province, and few of them will be of such major im- 
portance as to demand the attention of his superior officer, the 
President. Our suggestion for the Director of the Operating Unit, 
which handles all the problems not falling within the two fields 
of student personnel and instruction, is the Vice-President. The 
problem is to avoid over-organization by keeping the responsible 
heads down to the smallest number possible. Under those circum- 
stances (only too frequently met with in the present state of higher 
education in this country) which demand of the President more 
attention to affairs outside the university than to those within it, 
there may be need of a Vice-President acting in the capacity of 
the President’s representative, having general supervision of the 
three major units, operation, instruction, and personnel, with a 
special director for the operating unit. This, however, is not the 
ideal situation. The duties involved in supervising the operating 
unit are seldom so onerous that the Vice-President cannot per- 
form them adequately, at the same time replacing the President 
in his absence. Under this latter arrangement the Directors of 
Instruction and Student Personnel will be directly responsible to 
the President. These two officers with the Vice-President will be 
the President’s counsellors—his cabinet, so to speak; his expert 
advisers in each of the three units which adequate administration 
of the institution calls for. 


THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


Before calling attention to certain features of the main admin- 
istrative units, we may well pause for a moment to ask the ques- 
tion: What in general is the aim of an educational institution? 
No one will quarrel, we believe, with the statement of this general 
aim as the “making of men.” Because of its generality this state- 
ment calls forth little or no opposition, but, unless we analyze 
this aim into its component parts, it will give us little light in our 
task of organizing and administering the agency for its accomplish- 
ment. “Man in the making” must undergo a fourfold develop- 
ment. Man by nature is dual, body and mind; hence, physical 
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- and mental development. But man does not live alone; hence, 
social development. And finally, man as a creature of the hand 
of God should live with and for God; hence, religious develop- 
ment. 

Now the school has been brought forth by society as the spe- 
cialized agency for man’s mental development. It is first of all 
an intellectual agency. But while its primary task is the “making 
of minds,” this cannot be separate from man-making in general. 
All four forms of development must be going on within a school 
or education is deficient in one of these fields. So, too, in a uni- 
versity. The instructional unit is the heart of a whole, but the 
other two units are indispensable. The operating unit must pro- 
vide the machinery essential for the work of the other two units. 
As the specialized function of the Instructional Unit is the intel- 
lectual development of the student body, so their physical, religious 
and social development will devolve upon the Personnel Units. 
Although these three forms of development are in no wise separable 
from instruction, nevertheless, as the institution outgrows the 
“one-man college” type, the need will arise for their proper dis- 
tinction. 

THE PERSONNEL UNIT 


Certain subdivisions of the three main administrative units are 
clearly indicated on the graph. The names of the subdivisions 
applied to the Operating and Personnel Units for the most part are 
self-explanatory. Several features characteristic of Catholic insti- 
tutions, however, appear in the Personnel Unit, notably “Student 
Home Life” and “Religious Life,” which call for special attention. 
The ideal aimed at in student home life is strict supervision of 
freshmen as an aid in bringing about the adjustments demanded by 
their transference from the parental home to the college home. 
With each succeeding year comes a constantly enlarging liberty, 
until in the final year practically the only restrictions are the rules 
of cultured gentlemen living in close contact, and the pressures 
arising from the requirements of the study discipline. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


A deep, rich, religious life is the chief aid offered to students 
to prepare them to meet the moral problems inevitable after 
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graduation. The essential feature of this religious program is 
that, apart from the requirements of the Church obligatory on all 
Catholics, it must be voluntarily entered into and joyously carried 
on. The habits of active participation in religious worship must 
derive their stimulation from attitudes and ideals within the 
mind which will carry over into life during vacation and after 
graduation, rather than from disciplinary regulations which cease 
to operate the moment the student leaves the college campus. 


STUDENT “SELF-GOVERNMENT” 


S. A. C. in the division of the graph “Student Activities” stands 
for “Student Activities Council.” This is an effort to give these 
young people active participation in regulating student life on the 
campus. Student “self-government” in Catholic institutions will 
not be as extensive as in other institutions because of the part that 
discipline plays in the Catholic view of life. The point to be kept 
in mind is that self-imposed discipline is the ideal and superim- 
posed discipline something to be reduced to the possible minimum. 
Government from above can never be dispensed with in dealing 
with youth because of its immaturity of mind and meager life 
experience. To the extent, however, that this immaturity makes 
possible self-regulation of their own affairs, this is to be granted 
to these adolescents, always subject to the veto of a faculty 
adviser who knows their life and derives satisfaction from living 
it with them. 


THE REGISTRAR 


Before turning now to an analysis of the Instructional Unit, 
we had better say a word here about the office of Registrar, as it 
has developed during the last decade or two. The following state- 
ment of functions is taken from the Report of a Survey of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 26, 1922. 

The functions of a registrar are several: 

1. There is the making, keeping, and analysis of student records 
and statistics... . This important function of the analysis of 
records is occupying an increasingly prominent place in the devel- 
opment of university policies. The proper use of his records assists 
in removing university administration from a basis of mere general 
impressions and rumors to a basis of objective fact. Thus the 
registrar is in a strategic and influential position. 
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2. A second function which is usually assigned to the registrar 
is that of passing on the fulfillment of entrance requirements. 

3. A third function performed by the registrar of the university 
is that of secretary to the faculty (pp. 22-23). 


In regard to the first duty, that concerned with students’ records, 
some institutions have set up the special office of Recorder. Simi- 
larly in regard to entrance requirements, we find in some institu- 
tions the office of Examiner. We have indicated by the word 
“admissions” on the graph that, through this office, students are 
admitted to participation in life on the campus as well as to 
academic work. Further, it is the scholastic record at graduation 
that admits the students to the Alumni Association. As regards 
the third function, “Secretary to the Faculty,” in the plan we are 
outlining for the large university, the Registrar would be Secre- 
tary to the University Senate or Academic Council so that he may 
keep it informed of the actual accomplishment of the institu- 
tion as revealed by his records. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 


It is the instructional unit that is the heart of any educational 
institution, however, and this is the division that presents the most 
varied problems in organization, as well as the one that has suf- 
fered most from the lack of clearly defined aims with separate 
divisions charged with the accomplishment of these distinct aims. 

Scholarship is the general aim of the academic unit, but there 
are several kinds of scholarship. There is first of all what we may 
call distributive or, perhaps better, communicative scholarship; 
teaching, as the term is commonly understood. Contrasted with 
this we have creative scholarship—a pushing back of the frontiers 
of knowledge. Communicative scholarship, on the other hand, is 
concerned not with the discovery of more knowledge but the pass- 
ing on of present knowledge to the youth of the day. This knowl- 
edge, the social inheritance, so called, is of two kinds—the highly 
specialized knowledges and techniques of the various professions 
and arts, practical and fine, and the knowledge that forms the 
general cultural background of every educated man. From this 
it follows that the academic division of a university has three 
specific aims—first, liberal culture (the broad mind) ; second, pro- 
fessional attainment or technical skill (the mind sharpened to a 
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point) ; and third, research, i.e., the extension of the bounds of 
knowledge (the original mind delving into the depths). 

As the academic division of a university has these three specific 
aims, it has happened naturally in the course of its development 
that three specific agencies have grown up, each one planned to 
achieve one of these aims. We have first of all the undergraduate 
college, the aim of which is liberal culture. Second, we have 
the specialized schools, professional and technical, the aims of 
which are, respectively, professional attainment and technical 
skill. And finally, with the introduction of graduate study into 
the universities of America, there was added the graduate division 
with the primary aim of research; that is, the extension of the 
bounds of knowledge. 

To make clear that these distinctions are not creations of our 
own imagination but rather the results of historical development 
here in the United States, we submit the following quotations. 

In Bulletin No. 6, 1921, of the Bureau of Education, entitled 
“Opportunity for Study in American Graduate Schools,” under 
the heading, “The University Proper,” we find the following: 


The college is the nucleus from which all higher institutions of 
learning have sprung. Before the nineteenth century there were 
no universities in the United States in the modern sense of the word. 
With the rise of professional schools of theology, law, medicine, 
most of which were outgrowths of colleges already established, 
American institutions began to approach university organization. 
The name “university” came also into common use to designate 
an institution composed of a college and one or more professional 
schools, each under the control of a separate faculty. German 
influence was the dominant force in American higher education 
for many years, and the universities of the United States were 
deliberately molded to the German type. The establishment of 
the graduate schools marked the final step in this evolution, the four 
traditional faculties of the German university, theology, law, medi- 
cine, and philosophy, being thus represented. But the modern 
American university is more complex in organization than its Ger- 
manic prototype. It has added other schools or divisions. Schools 
of dentistry, of various branches of engineering, of agriculture, of 
veterinary medicine, etc., are now frequently included in a single 
university. 


It will be noticed that the above quotation contains the definition 
of a university as the term has come to be accepted in this country, 
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namely, “an institution composed of a college and one or more pro- 
fessional schools.” From another source, we have a university 
described in similar terms. The following is from the article en- 
titled “College,” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, by Father Schwick- 
erath: 


Although, in the United States, many small institutions claim 
the ambitious title of university, it is more appropriate to apply 
this term to those institutions which have several distinct faculties 
for professional study and thus resemble the universities of Eu- 
rope. They differ, however, from the continental universities in 
one important point, namely, the undergraduate department, which 
is connected with the university proper. 


From still another source we have a similar distinction between 
“college” and “university.” In the essay entitled “The Discipline 
of a University College” in “Learning and Living” by Professor 
Emerton, of Harvard University, we find the following: 


By the word “university” we mean here a school or group of 
schools of advanced learning, whose object is such fundamental 
training in the principles of professional activity as shall fit young 
men to begin practice with the greatest advantage. It is a mis- 
fortune that the looseness of our terminology has so often con- 
founded the two words “college” and “university,” and this con- 
fusion has not been one of words alone. Colleges have striven to 
become universities, and universities have been compelled to per- 
form collegiate functions, until the public mind is really in a pretty 
hopeless muddle about the whole matter. Its conclusion is likely 
to be, that the distinctions we are trying to make here are, to use 
one of the public’s favorite terms of opprobrium, “purely aca- 
demic.” I hope to show that they are real distinctions and that 
they are fundamental to our purpose. Their value becomes clearer 
when we put them together in the form chosen in the title of this 
essay. The phrase “university college,” while it brings the two 
words into a closer and more integral relation, compels us to know 
ever more precisely what we mean by them. We mean a school 
of liberal culture, standing in an organic connection with a uni- 
versity (pp. 86-87). 


From the above sources it is evident that the instructional unit 
of a university, as the term is used in this country, includes within 
its organization at least two distinct divisions, namely, the “under- 
graduate college” on one hand, and the “schools” on the other. We 
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will speak later of a third division, “The Graduate Division,” 
pointing out its intimate relationship with the other two. For the 
moment let us confine ourselves to the clarification of the terms 


“college” and “school.” 
T. CUNNINGHAM. 


Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 


(To be continued) 
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INSTITUTIONS IN THE SPHERE OF LIBERTY 


The Annual Report of the President of Columbia University 
(December, 1927), in addition to presenting a fund of information 
of value to the clientele of that institution, touches upon a number 
of topics that are of import to all who are in any way interested 
in the work of higher education. I say “touches upon”; but in 
reality the author, Dr. Butler, does more than this. Here, as 
elsewhere, the distinguished President of Columbia brings to the 
discussion of his subject the clear perspective of the scholar and 
the sane judgment of the experienced executive. Brief as his 
comments necessarily are in a report such as this, they manifest 
a careful weighing of the issues involved and offer sound pro- 
posals as to the ways and means of meeting them. His opinion 
on any one of the various items of general interest treated in this 
report, whether it be Graduate Studies, College Entrance, Stum- 
bling Science, Business Education, Junior College, College Ath- 
letics, or the Social Life of a University, is worthy of careful atten- 
tion; but there is one topic especially, his observations on which 
are deserving of the widest publicity, viz., Public Service in the 
Sphere of Liberty. 

Public institutions, according to Dr. Butler, may be divided 
into two classes: those in the sphere of Government, supported by 
public tax and administered by public officers; and those in the 
sphere of Liberty, maintained by non-governmental agencies and 
dependent for their efficiency and continued existence upon the 
benefactions of individuals. Both types of institution are neces- 
sary in a democratic state. The former exists to extend the 
advantages of organized government to all individuals alike; the 
latter to give expression to the spirit of liberty which must always 
’ characterize a free people and which must never be curtailed 
beyond the measure that is essential to the common welfare. 
Most of the activities of a free people are carried on in the latter 
sphere; they entrust to governmental control and direction only 
a small part of their interests in the field of health, economics, 
education, morals and recreation; and none whatever in the field 
of religion. 

The citizen is under equal obligation to support both types of 
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institution according to the limits of his ability. He must con- 
tribute his share to the maintenance of all institutions legally 
organized in the sphere of Government; and this he does by the 
payment of taxes imposed, by observance of the law, by giving 
freely of his talents, his time and his energy to the service of the 
city, the state, or the nation, and by cooperating with his fellows in 
the advancement of the commonwealth. But he is under an obliga- 
tion, no less imperative, to support institutions established in the 
sphere of Liberty. These, like the others, are necessary to the 
welfare of a democratic state; in fact, they may be considered 
more so. They are essential to the preservation of that spirit of 
liberty upon which democracy is founded; and the citizen of a 
democracy is false to his principles if he neglects to aid these insti- 
tutions in the work they are endeavoring to accomplish. Specifi- 
cally, men and women who have been blessed with wealth “have 
not done their duty to society, to their city, their state, their nation, 
and they have not met fully their moral obligations until they have 
made some provision for the support and increasing effectiveness 
of public institutions in the sphere of Liberty.” 

I would that these words of Dr. Butler might be brought home 
to the many wealthy Catholics of our land. Our institutions are 
all organized in what he calls the sphere of Liberty. We properly 
insist upon our right to establish them under the Constitution; 
but are we quite so ready to recognize our moral obligation to 
support them once they are established? It is true, we point with 
pride to our parochial school system, which comes under this cate- 
gory, and we praise the sacrifices made by our Catholic people 
to build and maintain efficient schools. But how about our institu- 
tions of higher learning? Are these receiving the support they 
should receive from those who are in a position to give it? I think 
it is generally admitted that wealthy Catholics are not as generous 
as they might be in aiding this work. They apparently have not 
been aroused to the necessity. Yet it is upon this class that the 
burden of supporting higher education should fall principally. 
The rank and file of our Catholic population may be depended 
upon to maintain our parochial schools at a high level of efficiency 
(despite what a recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly says to the 
contrary) ; but they cannot, and should not, be expected to make 
the added sacrifices that the support of higher education demands. 
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Our Catholic colleges and universities must have larger funds if 
they are to continue to compete with secular institutions, whether 
the latter be in the sphere of Government or the sphere of Liberty. 
The day is long past when they could depend upon student fees 
to meet their current expenses. To maintain their status today, 
to provide adequate facilities for instruction in the various branches 
of knowledge, to train the leaders of Catholic thought and action, 
and to guarantee a decent livelihood to the men and women, both 
religious and lay, who devote themselves to the cause of Catholic 
education, they must appeal to the generosity of men of wealth. 

Is this appeal to be made in vain? If the president of a non- 
Catholic university does not hesitate to say that men of wealth 
have a moral obligation to provide for the maintenance of institu- 
tions in the sphere of Liberty and that it is wrong for a man to 
bestow his private fortune “upon a few untrained and inexperienced 
individuals who happen to be related to him by birth or mar- 
riage, without any provision being made for public undertakings 
in the sphere of Liberty,” what shall we say of Catholics who, 
having been blessed with the world’s goods, neglect to devote a 
goodly share of their surplus to the advancement of Christ’s King- 
dom on earth? Surely theirs is a double obligation. As citizens, 
they should yield to none in their support of free institutions; as 
children of the Church, they should do all in their power to second 
the efforts she is making for the preservation and the spread of 
the Catholic Faith. 

Dr. Butler pays tribute in his report to those benefactors of 
Columbia who, realizing their obligations to society, have aided 
that institution in the attainment of its aims. Many of our Cath- 
olic college and university presidents, likewise, are glad to 
acknowledge the help they have received and to acclaim the names 
of generous benefactors. But the list of such is pitifully short. 
Non-Catholics of the wealthier class apparently have a deeper 
appreciation of the worth of higher education; at least we should 
be led to conclude as much from the frequency and the size of the 
contributions they make to the cause. To be sure, Catholic men 
of wealth are fewer in number; but few as they are, if they were 
to see their duty aright, they might make the task of providing 
higher educational facilities for the Catholic youth of America 
far easier than it is today. Perhaps, to quote Dr. Butler again, 
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“all that is needed now is to press home the soundness of the 
principle involved, to keep the needs and hopes of the sphere 
of Liberty before intelligent and large-minded men and women, 
and to accustom them to regard benefaction in that field as quite 
as much a moral obligation as the payment of a formal tax legally 
assessed by government.” The principle Dr. Butler refers to is 
the principle of Liberty discussed above. Antecedent to this, 
however, is the Christian principle of the right use of riches with 
which Catholic men and women may be presumed to be familiar. 
As to the needs of our institutions, they are, of course, many; but 
they may be summed up in a word, adequate endowment. It would 
be to the everlasting disgrace of American Catholics if any Cath- 
olic college were to be dropped from the list of accredited institu- 
tions because of inability to secure the endowment required by 
the standardizing agencies. As for the hopes of our institutions, 
these are identical with the hopes of God’s Church. They may, 
like the latter, be reduced to one, all-inclusive aim, “to restore all 
things in Christ.” May we not, therefore, add to Dr. Butler’s 
admonition and say that Catholic men of wealth have not done 
their duty to their Church and to God until they have made some 


provision for the security and continued progress of Catholic insti- 
tutions in the sphere of Liberty? 


Epwarp B. Jorpan, 
Catholic University of America. 


THE TRAINING OF OUR CATHOLIC TEACHERS 


There has been published eloquent evidence in support of the 
view that in Catholic education we are witnessing the dawn of a 
better day.’ In further support of this view we may refer to the 
fine quality of some recent books dealing with the subject of Cath- 
olic teacher training. The latest and the most inspirational is 
Integration of Personality of the Christian Teacher by Sister Mary 
Esther, of the Franciscan Sisters, St. Francis, Wis.? The hearts 
of our teachers will glow with fervor as they follow Sister Esther 
leading them to the heights where they will breathe the invigorating 
air of high ideals. We agree with Dean Edward A. Fitzpatrick, of 
the Graduate School of Marquette University, who introduces 
the book, that it is necessary for a teacher, in training and after, 
to have knowledge of her subject matter and a technique in pre- 
senting it, but that it is infinitely more important that the teacher 
shall be formed, shall have a personality, shall have achieved as 
far as possible the potentialities of her nature, and shall have 
achieved self-control and self-mastery through a process of self- 
discipline. 

The book demonstrates most engagingly how the teacher will 
enrich her life by the practice of self-control and self-discipline. 
The book proves that the result will be not a repression of human 
nature, but a fulfillment and a realization of the highest purpose of 
life. We are not surprised to read that an excellent teacher of 
English in a public high school said of the book: “It makes me 
ashamed of the way I think of my job.” The author’s way of 
thinking of her job is sub specie aeternitatis, and the possibilities of 
this viewpoint are infinite as are its rewards. Teachers imbibing 
the spirit of this book will say with Mother Mary St. Philip: “I 
am working for the Master, and He is working with me; together 
we cannot fail.” Such teaching is best described in the language of 
St. Paul as a service to “little children, of whom I am in labor 
again, until Christ is formed in you.” 

But let none imagine that the book is merely an emotional plea. 
No; it presents a systematic and well reasoned out plan to have 


*“The Dawn of a Better Day.” Tue Catnoric Epucationat Review, Sept., 
1926, pp. 385-392. 
* The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 1928. 
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the teacher exemplify in herself the truth of Tennyson’s words: 
“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, and self-control—these three 
alone lead life to sovereign power.” The author demands that the 
teacher strive for that self-mastery which is an organization of 
human powers and resources of personality in all its relations by 
the same ideas or principles that is called the integration of per- 
sonality. 

Whenever this subject of integration of personality is treated 
in modern books on education, the chief stress is laid on the influ- 
ence of environment, of physical well-being, and of outward condi- 
tions in general as influencing the inner man. The present book, 
however, begins with the inner man instead of exploring physio- 
logical conditions and reactions. It shows how one may get con- 
trol of one’s psychic powers, and, having control, how one may use 
them to react favorably upon all stimuli coming from without or 
from physiological conditions. The author brings out clearly that 
integration, as she understands it, is not merely a coordination of 
powers, but a sort of trinity of intellect, will, emotiuns, acting as 
one, uniform and the same in all circumstances. 

The method of proceeding consists ip studying with loving rever- 
ence first the one truly integrated Personality, Christ, and then 
those who in their lives tried to imitate Him-—St. Paul, St. Francis 
of Assisi, and the Little Flower. We are shown plainly how the 
words and deeds of the Divine Founder of Christianity represent 
not only the beginnings of a new era in education but a perfect 
exemplar of all the qualifications of a good teacher: a strong yet 
many-sided and winning personality, a stainless life, a complete 
mastery of the truths to be taught, a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, and a consummate ability to teach. Christ’s teaching lay 
in the field of spiritual alchemy. He made gold out of clay. The 
clay was represented by the human powers, one power warring 
against the other as a consequence of original sin, but by the 
teaching of Christ they were brought into harmonious working so 
that pure gold was the result. On page 26 the author describes 
the actions of our Lord as having been beautiful, but the writer 
thinks that the texts quoted bring out rather the justice and loving 
kindness of the Master. We cannot urge the reader too strongly 
to ponder well on the examples given on pages 27 and 28 wherein 
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is shown how Christ always regarded both the person to be dealt 
with and the end to be gained. 

The life of St. Paul demonstrates that human nature is not to 
be annihilated, but developed and elevated. The analysis of the 
character of St. Paul offers material that will be helpful to the 
teacher in developing her own character. She will be encouraged 
when she reads what St. Paul made of himself under the influence 
of God’s grace (p. 43): 

The fiery Saul became the meek Paul, but his was not the meek- 
ness that some people think of as stupid inactivity, soft, pliable, 
foolish; his was the meekness that is the perfect blending of gentle- 
ness and strength, a strength that had been won by victory over 
self and passion; a gentleness that proves that this victory is the 
— of no harshness and bitterness toward self or the world, 

ut of love. 


The Franciscan Sister is naturally at home when depicting the 
winsome example of St. Francis of Assisi. It is well that she 
insists that our teachers should imitate the Little Poor Man, for 
he first learned Christ, saw himself in that light, and by a life of 
penance, humility, simplicity, but withal a life of great spiritual 


joy, he integrated all the powers of his own soul and then radiated 
influence to others. A-Superior was wont to treat cheerfulness as 
an indispensable condition for admission to the religious life. He 
might quote in support of his view this instruction of Brother Joy: 


Let those who belong to the Devil hang their heads; but the chil- 
dren of God should always be joyful. A servant of God should 
not be sad and gloomy before other men. He should always be of 
good cheer. If you have sinned, go to your cell, examine yourself, 
and weep over your sins before God. But when you return to your 
brothers, put aside your sorrow and be cheerful like the others. 


There are those who cannot understand why our modern world 
has been so taken with the charm of the Little Flower. Let them 
turn to Sister Esther’s book for the explanation. We have never 
seen a more convincing statement of the reason why the Little 
Flower speaks so strongly to our modern world (p. 70) : 

The message which the world needs today—was there ever a 
time it did not need it?—is that of spiritual childhood. No new 
message, indeed; but alas, in this age which has glorified smartness 


and cleverness as the only essentials to success in life, the old 
refrain of the Gospel must almost sound as a new song. Little 
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Thérése has but newly fashioned, in her life and in her words, the 
old-fashioned truth that to enter the Kingdom of God one must 
become a little child. Unpalatable doctrine to a world whose be- 
all and end-all is material efficiency, a world grown up and very 
well able to take care of itself, thank you. But somehow, God 
continues to love that world and sends down its roadways this 
sweet little girl to smile away our cant, our fancied superiority, 
our colossal self-confidence, and to replace all this grown-up 
hypocrisy with childlike confidence in God, or, as the Little Flower 
expresses it, spiritual childhood. It is just this fancied superiority, 
this colossal self-confidence, this grown-up hypocrisy that act as 
disintegrating forces to make the members of the modern genera- 
tion less competent to make of themselves strong, influential per- 
sonalities, who will best work out their own destiny and that of 
their fellowmen. 

After having pondered in this reverent way on the lives of Christ 
and His Saints, Sister Esther turns to the teacher and shows in 
detail how her life should mirror these sublime examples. In a 
novel way and with many new thoughts, the author shows how the 
various religious exercises of the day are calculated to integrate the 
teacher’s personality and thus make her example and therefore her 
teaching all the more effective. When we read these inspiring 
pages we see what is the mainspring of the activities of our conse- 
crated women. They have realized that, before they could be for 
their pupils a cultural inspiration, they must cultivate in them- 
selves a great heart, by modeling their hearts on the great Heart of 
Christ (p. 109) : 

Great hearts beget great hearts. Heroes generate heroes. They 
must have unswerving faith in the essential goodness of their 
pupils; they must be men of sympathy and broad view, patient, 
free from prejudice, forgiving, gentle yet firm, humble but confi- 
dent, generous, bounteous, cordial, dignified but not stilted, en- 
thusiastic, totally in earnest with an earnestness that comes from 
the conviction that their vocation is a gift from God, for which 
they cannot be too grateful. All this they must be, and more. 
They were taskmasters else, hirelings, and not, as they should be, 
the chosen ones of God, “to give light to the blind,” “to set free the 
captive.” 

Little wonder, then, that a British inspector of schools confessed 
it would be ideal if all England could be taught by nuns. 


A book that is broader in scope than Sister Esther’s is The Prepa- 
ration of the Religious Teacher, by Sister Mary Antonia Durkin, 


. 
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Ph.D.., of the Sisters of Charity, Dubuque, Iowa.’ This book is an 
attempt to meet the need described on page VI: “The complexity 
of modern life and the spread of human knowledge call for a 
parallel of broader knowledge and practice of faith, if religion is 
to pervade the life of the growing youth and his activities.” Though 
the author says, “Good teachers are born, not made,” she assumes 
rightly that personal characteristics and natural qualities are 
improvable. Hence she gives much attention to what can be done 
in this direction during the period of the novitiate. The chapter 
‘dealing with the religious training of the novitiate is the best in 
the book. It is well said that the novices are expected to be fishers 
of the souls of men, through the medium of education that carries 
with it the force of conviction, because those who impart the educa- 
tion are living the spirit of Christ. Having “burned the bridges 
of satisfaction and delights,” they, through the methods of scho- 
lastic and religious training, plunge forward to find and to follow 
Christ, and, in so doing, form and fashion that character and per- 
sonality which renders them true disciples of Him Whom educators 
recognize as the Great and Perfect Teacher. 

It is only when our Religious teachers have grown up in Him 
Who is the Head, Christ (Eph. 4, 15), that we may expect that 
they will never lose sight in their teaching of the all-important 
principle brought out so strikingly by Newman in his sermon on 
The Secret Power of Divine Grace: 

A great university is a great power, and can do great things; 
but, unless it be something more than human, it is but foolishness 
and vanity in the sight and in comparison of the little ones of 
Christ. It is really dead, though it seems to live, unless it be 
grafted upon the True Vine, and is partaker of the secret super- 
natural life which circulates through the undecaying branches. 
“Unless the Lord build the House, they labor in vain that build it.” 
Idle is our labor, worthless is our toil, ashes is our fruit, corrupiton 
is our reward, unless we begin the foundation of this great under- 
taking in faith and prayer, and sanctify it by purity of life. 

A book that has not yet received the attention it so fully 
deserves is Development of Personality, by Brother Chrysostom, 
FS.C.* Like Sister Antonia’s book, it owes its first inspiration 
to the late Dr. Shields, and we teachers cannot honor the memory 


* Benziger Brothers, New York, 1926. 
*John Joseph McVey, Philadelphia, Pa., 1916. 
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of this educational pioneer in any more fitting way than by heed- 
ing the lessons he imparts through the books that form part of 
the heritage he bequeathed to us. 

Sister Antonia touched upon the scholastic training of the 
Religious teacher, but the professional and academic side of 
teacher training is dealt with more fully in the scholarly study, 
The Adjustment of Teacher Training to Modern Educational 
Needs, made by the Rev. Sylvester Schmitz, 0.8.B., Ph.D.* What 
must impress every reader of this book is the prodigious industry 
of Dr. Schmitz. He conducted many investigations of his own and 
drew upon all the vast American literature on teacher training. In 
consequence his book of 286 pages will long remain a source-book 
for students of education. 

Dr. Schmitz’ findings are to some extent reassuring to the 
Catholic educator. He proves that with regard to the training 
of our teachers we are fully abreast of the secular system, and 
in many instances far in advance. Basing his findings upon official 
reports made by 36 States regarding the professional training of 
their public school teachers, and upon answers filed by 36 Religious 
communities to detailed questionnaires regarding the preparation 
of their teaching members, Dr. Schmitz states that one-fourth 
(25.8 per cent) of all Religious teachers have had four years of 
advanced training. This is more than 10 per cent higher than the 
corresponding figures for the public school teachers in 36 States. 
He likewise finds that 57.2 per cent of all Religious teachers 
have had at least two years of higher training as compared with 
50.6 per cent of the public school teachers. Of the 36 communi- 
ties listed, 19, or slightly more than one-half, show a standard of 
teacher preparation whereby 50 per cent of their teachers or better 
have had at least two years of training beyond the high school. 
As regards the public school teachers, only 17 of the 36 States have 
attained such a standard. The findings reveal further that 17.4 
per cent of the Religious teachers have had no training beyond 
the high school and that more than one-fifth (20.1 per cent) have 


* Abbey Student Press, Atchison, Kansas, 1927. 

The book would be even more useful if the references had been placed at 
the foot of the respective pages, and not at the end of the respective chapters. 
Also the diversified material should have been made more readily available 
by equipping the book with an alphabetical index. 
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had only partial high school training. The corresponding figures 
for the public school teachers in 36 States are 20.1 and 9.6 per cent 
respectively. 

Comparing the academic training of one-fourth of all the Relig- 
ious teachers in Catholic high schools and the teachers in the public 
secondary schools in 24 States, Dr. Schmitz discovers that the 
findings are again in favor of the Catholic group. The same is 
true with regard to the teaching personnel in Religious normal 
schools and teachers colleges as compared with the corresponding 
secular institutions. 

Another reassuring statement has it that 91.4 per cent of Relig- 
ious normal schools require some practical training. We leave it 
to the reader to draw his own conclusions from the fact that 14 per 
cent of the entire group of elementary teachers reporting two years 
of advanced training have received all, or part of, their normal 
training in secular or state teachers colleges or normal schools, and 
that 22 per cent of the teachers in Catholic normal schools have 
been trained in state schools. 

There have been some untoward results from some of the “in- 
service” methods employed to train the teachers. We greatly fear 
that the experience of the Superior of one community represents 
no isolated case. This Superior admitted to Dr. Schmitz that the 
amount of sickness and ailments of all kinds more than doubled 
in a five-year period following the introduction of summer schools 
and extension work of various kinds. 

There are other shadows in the picture. For instance, Dr. 
Schmitz finds that one-fourth of the teachers in Catholic high 
schools are not adequately prepared for high school work. That 
the situation in the public high schools is even worse (p. 54) should 
not allow us to relax our efforts to improve our own situation. We 
agree with Dr. Schmitz that the deficiency in preparation of so 
many teachers can be ascribed to three causes: (a) in their col- 
legiate training some students prepare to teach a subject rather 
than subjects; (b) teachers are not assigned subjects which cor- 
respond to their preparation; (c) the teaching schedule is too 
diversified in too many cases. We agree likewise with the rem- 
edies suggested (p. 58): 

Principals and administrators can do much to remedy matters 
by confining the teaching efforts of the teachers to one or two fields 
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and by ascertaining the academic preparation of teachers before 
assigning them classes. Owing to the fact that many of the Cath- 
olic high schools are small, it will be impossible to arrange the 
teaching schedule in such a way as to assign a single subject to a 
teacher in every case. This fact suggests that in the training of 
high school teachers adequate academic preparation should be pro- 
vided in more than one subject. Furthermore, the facts presented 
regarding the inefficient teaching in the small high school as well 
as the high school teacher shortage strongly suggest that greater 
precaution should be taken regarding the establishment of small 
high schools in rural and semi-rural localities. The tone of Cath- 
olic secondary education will be elevated and the cause of Catholic 
education in general greatly benefited if the Central Catholic High 
School idea received more generous support and encouragement. 

We realize here that Dr. Schmitz has the courage to look un- 
pleasant facts in the face. He describes understandingly and 
sympathetically the various difficulties that confront us in the 
matter of teacher training. He proves that he knows whereof 
he speaks when he enumerates the differences between children, 
pre-adolescents, and adolescents (pp. 154ff.) that call for cor- 
responding specific training in the teachers who would deal with 
these various groups. He is mindful, too, of the restrictions im- 
posed by Canon Law upon the time that must be devoted in the 
novitiate to spiritual formation. He realizes that if education in 
the true sense is the transmission of life through the living, by the 
living, to the living, then we cannot give too much time or too 
much attention to the objective of modeling the prospective teach- 
ers upon the example of the greatest Teacher of all time. Only 
in so far as they approximate the ideal of Christ can our Religious 
teachers hope to realize their vocation which is to be “God’s power- 
houses, the agencies for tapping the inexhaustible source of spirit- 
ual power that it may be applied to improve the condition of the 
life of man on earth.” 

There is a detailed account of the different plans that have been 
proposed for training our teachers (pp. 95ff.). The arguments 
pro and con are weighed in each case, and, as is to be expected 
of so difficult a problem, no one plan is found to be perfect. Dr. 
Schmitz proposes a plan of his own (p. 136), which may seem too 
ambitious to some. Still it ought to be tried out and reported on 
by a number of communities. The aim of the program is to provide 
elementary school teachers with four years of professional train- 
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ing, the various courses being coordinated and organized with 
some definite field of teaching in view. The main points in the 
plan are the following: 


1. Adopt the policy of insisting on two years of professional 
training beyond the high school for all beginning teachers. 

2. Devise and adopt specialized curricula on a four-year basis. 
These should be arranged that after two years the young teachers 
will be prepared to engage in active service for a period of five 
years. During that period, they should secure sufficient credit by 
means of summer schools to complete an additional year of train- 
ing, i.e., 30 semester hours. The courses pursued during the sum- 
mer schools should be a continuation of the four-year coordinated 
program. At the end of five years, the teachers should be given 
an opportunity of completing the fourth year of their specialized 
curriculum in actual residence. 

3. It is definitely understood that the work will be conducted 
strictly on a collegiate level and, therefore, that the entrance 
requirements will be rigidly adhered to. 

4. Provision should be made for adequate practical training in 
the second year. 

5. An effort should be made to have the work approved from the 
outset. 

6. Care should be taken to secure a well qualified teaching staff. 

7. Build up a suitable library that will measure up to the 
standards. 

8. All the courses offered should be permeated with the profes- 
sional viewpoint. 


Various curricula are proposed for this four-year course. Dr. 
Schmitz, however, found himself very much at sea with regard to 
outlining a number of differentiated courses in religion that would 
embody professionalized subject matter. Yet the recommenda- 
tions he makes on this head should prove helpful and should be 
carried out in our normal schools. 

Dr. Schmitz has acquainted himself with the actual situation 
of teacher training and has covered the ground of the American 
literature on the subject. Yet he himself felt the urge to be broader 
in the scope of his investigation, for he admits on page 188: “Some 
educators may object to the implied assumption that prevailing 
practice is the best guide in educational matters.” We regret 
that he dismisses the difficulty all too lightly when he says: “With- 
out pausing to discuss the pros and cons of this question, it is safe 
to advance the statement that ‘considerable deviation from com- 
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We believe that prevailing educational practice in America is 
not an adequate criterion for the training of our Catholic teachers. 
The principles of sound philosophy and Catholic experience, both 
present and past, and that not only in America but elsewhere also, 
must be considered in the matter, and, now that Dr. Schmitz has 
so well described what is the theory and the practice in American 
educational circles today, it would be well for him or other investi- 
gators to supplement the present study by treating the same sub- 
ject from a broader and more philosophical viewpoint. 

Dr. Schmitz himself offers evidence of what could be gained if 
we drew upon the European literature on the subject of teacher 
training. As far as we can ascertain from his work, he has con- 
sulted only one authority that took cognizance of European con- 
ditions, viz., the excellent book by John F. Brown, The Training 
of Teachers for the Secondary Schools of Germany and the United 
States. It is from this very source that Dr. Schmitz has obtained 
one of the most valuable suggestions for his own book (pp. 226- 
227), namely, the plan of having the practice of the Seminarjahr 
adopted by the Religious communities now conducting standard 
colleges. We agree with Brown that there is “no better means 
for the training of teachers to both theoretical alertness and prac- 
tical efficiency than that outlined for the work of the Seminarjahr.” 

Similar discoveries would be forthcoming if we investigated how 
the Religious Orders have trained their teachers in the past,’ and 
what has been the practice of the Church on this head in the past 
and in other countries. Dr. Schmitz shows that the Church has 
been a pioneer in teacher training in America, and he could easily 
produce the evidence that the Church has been even more enter- 
prising in some other countries. The ancient Church is the teacher 


* Dr. Schmitz is a member of the oldest Order of the Western Church, and 
his brethren have accumulated with their history of more than fourteen 
hundred years a wealth of educational experiences that should be drawn upon 
more frequently. In a paper read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
National Benedictine Educational Association of the United States, College- 
ville, Minn., July 7-9, 1924, the Rev, Louis Haas, O.S.B., has shown how sur- 
prisingly modern are some of the pedagogical observations he found in a 
diary kept by Walafried Strabo, who was the Master of the Benedictine School 
of Reichenau eleven hundred years ago. 
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of all nations, and her history is rich in educational experiences of 
all kinds. Also with regard to training our teachers of religion we 
can learn a great deal from the non-Anierican literature on the 
subject. For instance, Kautz’ work, Newbau des katholischen 
Religionsunterrichtes* deals with a situation very similar to our 
own, and should be drawn upon to assist us in solving what is a 
perplexing problem. 

We hold with Dr. Schmitz that the program for teacher training 
needs a thorough reorganization. Our Catholic schools were never 
in a more hopeful way. Our Catholic people are now more gener- 
ous than ever before in rallying to the support of our educational 
system. Not satisfied with providing for the needs of our ele- 
mentary school children, the Church has embarked on a program 
of high school and college education that is the marvel of those 
outside the fold. Witness the caption heading an article in a recent 
issue of School Life, “Catholic High Schools Show Rapid Growth.” 
The article informs us: 


The extent to which public schools are supplementing denomi- 
national academies of Protestant denominations is indicated by 
the fact that nearly every Protestant denomination reported a 
decrease during the period 1895-1926 in either the number of 
schools or the number of students enrolled, or in both. Roman 
Catholic schools showed an increase during the period 1895-1926 
in both the number of schools and enrollment, expanding from 
280 schools with an enrollment of 12,777 in 1895 to 1,196 schools 
with an enrollment of 131,436 students in 1926. 


With regard to the Catholic college situation, we have this 
remarkable statement in the United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin of 1927, No. 34, pages 7-8: 


Everywhere throughout the United States Catholic Church 
colleges for both men and women are being enlarged and multi- 
plied. Faculties are being strengthened by graduate and pro- 
fessional training. Participation is active and influential wherever 
church, regional, or national groups meet for serious consideration 
of the problems of higher education. Close association with the 
educational activities and discussions of other agencies, both 
public and private, characterizes the apparent attempt of Cath- 
olic higher education to meet the problems of increasing num- 
bers by providing increased opportunities. In the face of the 


*3 vols., Butzon & Bercker, Kevelaer, 1924-1926. 
* United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., April, 1928, p. 150. 
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evergrowing army seeking higher education, Catholic educational 
agencies give no hint of adopting the policy of strategic with- 
drawal for the purpose of consolidating their position. They 
seem determined to meet the situation by expenditure of extraor- 
dinary energy and resources. 

Yes; the Catholic Church is determined to meet the situation. 
But the soul of the educational system of the Church—as of every 
other educational system—is the teacher, and the Catholic teacher 
must be trained for the broader and greater opportunities confront- 
ing him now. His training should be a nation-wide movement 
so that Catholic education as a whole may grow and prosper. And 
the men and women who paint the vision and the dream of the 
ideal teacher, and those others who outline the ways and means 
for realizing the ideal—they are by no means rendering the least 
service in the noble cause of promoting Catholic education in 


America. 


Fevrx M. Kirscu, O0.M. Cap., Lirr.D. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE TEACHING OF GENERAL SCIENCE 


Modern pedagogy is taking cognizance of the fact that in the 
Junior High School period general courses can be used to better 
advantage than specialized courses. This assumption is based 
upon the following principles: First, the young student is not 
interested in specialized subject matter; second, the needs of mod- 
ern life take into account various phases of activity, hence, an in- 
tegrated course of study should be presented; third, in the matter 
of solving questions the student is not concerned with the source of 
data. 

Statistics reveal that General Science has become one of the 
most popular courses in the curriculum of the secondary school. 
One might add that it is also one of the most unskillfully taught 
subjects. It is but recently that this subject has been accorded 
membership in that elite group of high school subjects which 
college entrance requirements deem worthy of recognition; hence, 
the art of teaching this subject has perhaps not been developed to 
the high level which other courses enjoy. 

While natural science has been a part of the secondary school 
curriculum for a long time, the beginnings of what is now known 
as General Science can be found in Huxley’s Physiography (1869). 
In his treatise he describes nature in a frankly informational tone, 
and this presentation at that time served as an introduction to the 
special science studies which would follow. His book limits itself 
merely to a consideration of factors falling within the domain of 
physical geography and geology. The material in the text is 
organized about the study of The Thames. From this center he 
proceeds to bring in such other bits of information as: North and 
South; the pole star and compass; maps; river basins and water 
partings; springs, rain, and dew; snow and ice; evaporation; the 
atmosphere; the chemical composition of pure waters; the compo- 
sition of natural waters; the work of rain and rivers; ice and its 
work; the sea and its work; earthquakes and volcanoes; slow 
movements of the land; living matter and its effects; coal, forma- 
tion of land by animal agencies; foraminiferal land; geological 
structure of the Thames basin; distribution of land and water; 
figure of the earth; the movements of the earth; the sun. From 
the above we can see that his method of presentation follows a well- 
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defined plan, proceeding from some local feature and gradually 
drawing away until the remote applications are brought in. 
Furthermore, he begins with a simple description of facts which 
leads through explanations and conclusions to the general prin- 
ciples. 

Shortly after Huxley’s time additions were made to this inter- 
esting course of study; and we find that Chemistry, Botany, 
Physics, Physiology, and Astronomy have contributed their share. 
In a word, this new subject became a compendium of information 
gleaned from all the special sciences. The educators of the period 
attempted to make General Science an introductory course to all 
science study. 

The first teachers of this augmented course of study were not 
specialists; they were, as a rule, interested in the teaching of some 
branch of natural science; hence it was only natural that they 
would stress the branch with which they were most familiar. The 
result was that the students were given a course which was neither 
balanced nor free from bias. The demands made upon the teacher 
of General Science at present require that he distribute the empha- 
sis and teach those phases which will be of greatest value to the 
pupil. Thus teacher training in this subject has become more 
definite and although the problem has not been completely solved, 
because of the variety of modes of preparation, the outlook today 
is brighter than it was a decade ago. 

The older methods of teaching General Science, too, were quite 
uniform in making the course encyclopaedic in character. Ap- 
parently the mere cramming of more and more information was 
the chief purpose, and he who could. retain the greatest number of 
facts was regarded as a successful teacher. The educational 
“canning” process was never demonstrated to better advantage. 
Very little regard was paid to the various agencies and devices 
which make teaching a meaningful and constructive process. The 
early attempts lost sight of observations, experiments, projects, 
excursions, individual reports, and thought-provoking discussions. 
The student was not challenged; he was not motivated; he was not 
schooled in the art of thinking. A mere re-citation of textbook 
material was considered a safe and satisfactory classroom proce- 
dure. Upon the completion of such a course of study the student 
whose memory was retentive profited only in so far as he was 
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able to re-cite material covered in the course of the year; he may 
or may not have had knowledge of the sources of information per- 
taining to certain facts. 

What, then, are some of the later developments in the art of 
teaching General Science? What attempts have been made to 
vitalize this course of study? Successful teaching of any subject 
is dependent upon several factors. There are the aims and objec- 
tives, there is the content matter, there is the problem of method, 
and, most of all, the preparation of the teacher upon whom is 
placed the responsibility of making this course an important fac- 
tor in the life of the student. 

The aims of General Science may vary. One must bear in 
mind the type of student enrolled and the locality. The material 
covered in such a course will naturally depend upon the amount of 
time and the facilities at hand. According to the most recent view, 
General Science no longer is a hodge-podge of the various special 
sciences and, therefore, should not be taught as bits of Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, etc. Should the purpose of the course be 
limited to mere information gathering, or shall the students be 
trained in the “scientific method”? 

In order to accomplish our aims we must have a clear idea of the 
matter to be presented in such a course of study. The selection 
of appropriate material will depend largely upon the interests of 
the students. But a question again arises: Shall only his present 
wants be considered, or shall a broader view be given so that 
the information gleaned in the classroom will find application 
in later life? Obviously, the wide-awake teacher will make his 
course comprehensive enough to include all that is worth while. 

If we make an analysis of the student’s activity, we find that 
he is primarily and vitally interested in food, rest, entertainment, 
labor (i.e., acquiring an education), personal comfort, travel, etc. 
From this job analysis it appears that the content of a General 
Science course must of necessity include subject matter which 
will help him in understanding and appreciating more fully these 
activities. The child is also interested in a vocation, and the 
study of this subject may create within him a desire to delve 
deeper into some phase of scientific activity. Then, too, his natural 
interest in the welfare of his fellow-beings prompts the pupil to 
evaluate the achievements of science. From the teachers’ point 
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of view, familiarizing the pupil with his environment is of first 
importance. 

The subject matter must be so arranged and so grouped that 
these aims will be realized. Just what bits of information shall 
be included can be determined to some extent by the textbook in 
use. Where the teacher is permitted to select his own text, he would 
do well to examine many of the excellent texts now available; and, 
if possible, he should consult with other teachers of this subject 
in regard to the merits of the text chosen. The progressive teacher 
will not follow blindly the textbook; he should neither teach the 
textbook nor the subject—he should teach the pupil. With the 
teacher rests the responsibility of evaluating the different topics 
and stressing only those of importance. 

The methods of teaching, too, have been altered, and the course 
as presented by the up-to-date teacher takes into account all 
worth-while methods which stimulate thinking. Reasoning plays 
an important réle, and various devices are employed to make the 
task easy and interesting. The student is encouraged and urged 
to enter into the scientific spirit. General Science should be inter- 
pretive and not descriptive. 

The use of experiment, the problem-project, field work (obser- 
vation), and diversified reading have been widely recommended 
as effective means of stimulating individual thinking. In this 
day of prepared conclusions and generalizations it is necessary to 
show the student how to arrive at conclusions. He must be guided 
in his thinking and warned against erroneous statements such as 
are contained in advertising copy of the present day. The school 
(and the science courses in particular) has a worth-while duty to 
perform in presenting the truth in these instances. 

Some teachers of General Science limit the laboratory work 
to mere demonstrations; others feel that it is possible to allow the 
students to perform some of the simple experiments. Teaching 
children to experiment is not a simple task, because, first of all, it is 
absolutely essential that the student be given the proper insight into 
the problem. A mere routine cook-book procedure may be a 
good one in the kitchen, but such an attitude should be discouraged 
in the laboratory. The student should know the reason for per- 
forming each task and be able to interpret the results in truly scien- 
tific fashion. The prime reason for individual laboratory problems 
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should be the acquiring of first hand information on the theoretical 
material which the pupil will discuss in the classroom. Success- 
ful teachers will coordinate the child’s observations, experiences, 
and experimentation with the theoretical subject matter under dis- 
cussion. 

Classroom discussions which are vitalized will make the task 
of the teacher a pleasant one. Giving the student an opportunity 
to discuss various phases of the problem at hand increases his in- 
terest and affords some degree of satisfaction. Socialized recita- 
tions will enable the teacher to clear up the difficulties of the 
various students. By skillful questioning he may direct the dis- 
cussions into channels which will yield greatest returns. Formal 
recitations should not only be limited in time but also in number. 
While free speech should reign in the classroom, the teacher must 
guard against the wandering kind of discourse, the irrelevant allu- 
sions, and the inconsequential details of problems at hand. 

The writer has found the bulletin board very helpful in stimu- 
lating classroom discussion. Students bringing in clippings from 
publications, upon being told that the material was pertinent and 
satisfactory, would place such material on the board. The board 
was kept up-to-date and it served as the first stop for pupils on 
entering the classroom. Care must be taken that only worth while 
material be placed upon display. On one occasion the writer noted 
material posted on the bulletin board in a certain classroom. 
Among the materials on display there appeared an article on 
Heat by Dr. Frank Crane, a “scientific discourse” by Arthur Bris- 
bane, and a treatise by Dr. Will Durant. While these gentlemen 
may enjoy a reputation in their chosen fields, we might question 
their authority as men capable of giving scientific explanations of 
certain natural phenomena. A more desirable display would be 
obtained by featuring men of science rather than popular writers. 

The amount of outside reading will vary with the different 
classes. Such reading may include not only newspaper and maga- 
zine articles but books as well. The biographies of famous men 
of science can be a source of great inspiration to these “budding 
scientists.” The lives of these great men are replete with exam- 
ples of self-sacrifice, zeal, spirit of service, and many other virtues 
worthy of imitation. One can truthfully say that the teaching 
of ideals can be greatly facilitated by allowing these young stu- 
dents to come in contact with the spirit of these men. 
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In some schools a special science club is formed. Now is there 
in reality any need for such an organization? If the class is prop- 
erly conducted, the students need no other clearing ground for 
their problems and discussions. There is no reason why the whole 
science course enrollment should not profit by the activities which 
are ordinarily brought into the club meetings. If an important 
topic is to be discussed by some prominent scientist or industrial 
magnate, the meeting should become an activity of the entire 
science class. It appears that the only reason for the existence 
of a club would be the social value derived from the meetings, and 
so scientific interest would be only a secondary consideration and 
would have to yield to the major interest, viz., fellowship. 

Among the professional problems of the teacher one finds that 
the ability to maintain interest in the subject at all times is of 
great importance. Enthusiasm is contagious, and the students 
will soon follow the example set by the instructor. One of the 
surest and safest means of developing interest is thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subject matter. This suggests the problem 
of teacher preparation; and it shall be only mentioned that the 
teacher should be well versed in the theoretical as well as in the 
practical applications of the different principles discussed, regard- 
less of the fact that the material may belong to the field of the 
food chemist, the sanitary engineer, or the health specialist. To- 
gether with interest we may consider the need for maintaining 
constantly the scientific attitude. Jumping at conclusions is an 
unpardonable sin (be it committed in any science), but it is mag- 
nified when the teacher of General Science is guilty of the offense. 
By approaching every problem in a critical manner and with an 
open mind the teacher can guide his pupils in the reasoning 
processes. 

Classroom economy can be best secured through a well-organ- 
ized plan of study. In making a survey of the course the teacher 
may so arrange the lessons that the important topics will receive 
more time and attention. Should the General Science teacher 
make lesson plans? The answer is in the affirmative, but these 
plans must be flexible. During the recent visit to a city which 
takes particular pride in its Junior High Schools the writer was 
shown a beautifully drawn-up document labelled: “Lesson Plans 
for 1927-28.” In this journal the work was blocked out for each 
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class for the week and for the year, including the final review. 
Quires of paper were used in outlining the whole task, which in- 
cluded not only specific questions but also the answers which the 
student was expected to give. In reply to the query, “What do you 
do when a pupil brings in a question which, although pertinent, is 
not listed in your lesson plan?” The teacher frankly and regret- 
fully admitted that the time did not permit a discussion of such 
a question during class and the child would have to report out of 
class hours to have the difficulty cleared up. That same teacher 
also added that the lesson plans were not her own idea but were 
demanded by the school system. The above case is only one of the 
many where teachers are forced to teach the subject rather than 
the pupil. As teachers we cannot minimize the fact that the ques- 
tions of the students are important, and at times more thought 
provoking than those asked by the lesson plan itself. 

The course in General Science lends itself beautifully to correla- 
tion with other subjects which the student is pursuing. The bene- 
fits of correlation are obvious; the pupil will secure a firmer grasp 
of subject matter, and he will be able to retain more of the informa- 
tion imparted. Civics, Mathematics, and English are some of the 
subjects which the student is pursuing contemporaneously. The 
Geography and Hygiene which the student studied during his 
earlier training will become more meaningful to him if he is shown 
some of the scientific principles that apply in these subjects. Inci- 
dentally, the course in General Science also becomes an excellent 
preparation for the study of the special sciences, which he may 
pursue during the following years. 

The teacher should be concerned with the outcome of teaching 
any course of study. He should be anxious to realize the aims set 
forth; otherwise there would be no reason for devoting valuable 
time to the study of a subject. Should the aim of the teacher 
coincide with the aim of the pupil? The teacher who has had a 
wider experience should lead the pupil to a broader field; he should 
be able to point out facts which would not be recognized by the 
student. The teacher must stress the fact that we are living in a 
changing world, and the solution which applies today may not 
apply next year. If the student is made to realize that life requires 
constant adaptation, then the efforts of the teacher have been 
rewarded. 
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The science teacher can be of great value in the community. 
By spreading the propaganda of right living in the classroom he has 
an excellent opportunity of sending that information into the home. 
In the person of the pupil he has an envoy extraordinary and an 
ambassador plenipotentiary. By inculcating correct habits in 
the classroom the teacher is able to improve conditions in the 
home. In science we have a powerful weapon for restating the 
truth, for eliminating imaginary fears, for challenging convictions, 
and for disproving misstatements. From experience we know that 
many problems with which the child is grappling arise in the home 
and these he brings to the teacher for solution. The teacher who 
is well versed in his trade will be able to help out in such difficulties. 

The teacher owes it to himself and to the student body to keep 
abreast of the times. By constant study he will be able to shed 
light on many of the newer discoveries and developments in scien- 
tific realms. Professional reading should be a part of his routine 
preparation for the classroom work and from the exchange of views 
with his fellow teachers much valuable information can also be 
secured. While space does not permit the enumeration of the 
many excellent sources of worth-while material, one can scarce 
omit the mention of the publication, School Science and Mathe- 
matics, and the text How to Teach General Science by Professor 
J. O. Frank. 

The new type of examinations for testing the achievement of the 
students has been hailed as a boon to the tired and overworked 
teacher. No one will quarrel with the principle which underlies 
the objective type of examination, but it should be remembered 
that the objective tests must not only be valid but must also be 
reliable. It may be of interest to note here the findings of Weide- 
man in regard to the True-False tests. In a recent article he states 
that his observations show that: 


Two out of three always and never statements are false, 
Two out of three degree or comparison statements are true, 
Two out of three cause or reason statements are false. 


It would be well for the teacher to carefully examine his questions 
in order to ascertain if the above formula could be applied to them. 
The completion test, the multiple choice, and the modified true- 
false tests lend themselves to General Science testing. The latter, 
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especially, require thought on the part of the student. Guessing 
should be reduced to a minimum in all testing. 

Some teachers are quite enthusiastic about the problem project 
method of instruction. The writer has found that the success of 
this type of study depends upon the project chosen as well as upon 
the student. Of prime importance is the proper selection of prob- 
lems, and the teacher must exercise care lest the pupil choose a 
problem beyond his ability. The time set for the solution of the 
problem may depend upon the course of study, but the student 
must have had the necessary background before attempting the 
solution. Ifthe student selects his own problem, interest is already 
secured and he needs only intelligent guidance. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to introduce visual 
instruction in the classroom. This practice is laudable provided 
that the films, slides, and other illustrative material are selected 
with discretion. There are many films, charts, and exhibits that 
the teacher can use, and these aids save much time and worry. 
For a list of these teaching aids reference is made to the text by 
Professor Frank. Many industrial organizations have prepared 
splendid exhibits and the schools can secure these very reasonably ; 
sometimes but a postage stamp is required. Schools which have 
faculties for projection should avail themselves of this easy method 
of instruction. Usually all the classes are grouped and the audi- 
torium is used for weekly or semi-monthly showing of films. The- 
oretical material is grasped easily if the student is shown some 
of the practical applications. While one will never admit that the 
motion picture film will replace the observational trips, yet, in lieu 
thereof, the films will give satisfactory results. 

Thus the course in General Science can serve its purpose well. 
The teacher must be prepared to lead and guide the student as this 
new world is unveiling before him. The success of the teaching - 
will depend upon the cooperation secured. Just how much good a 
student derives from the study of General Science will depend 
upon the subject matter selected, the methods of instruction em- 
ployed, and upon the laudable habits formed resultant of the study 
of this particular subject of the curriculum. 

Frank J. Dropka. 
St. Xavier’s University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE POETRY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


As Horace tells us, books have their own fates (Habent sua 
fata libelli). The same may be said of poets: Habent sua fata— 
poetae (poets have their own fates). Scott, as a poet, occupies a 
very different position from that which he occupied in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. To that reversal he has himself 
contributed somewhat. He tells us: “I can, with honest truth, 
exculpate myself from having been at any time a partisan of my 
own poetry, even when it was in the highest fashion with the mil- 
lion.” That it was so in fashion is a historical fact. When in 
March, 1809, Byron published his “English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers” —that “miserable record of misplaced anger and indis- 
criminate acrimony,” as he afterwards called it—he wrote disre- 
spectfully of Scott, as follows: 


Thus Lays of Minstrels—may they be the last !— 
On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast. 
While mountain spirits prate to river sprites, 
That dames may listen to the sound at nights; 
And goblin brats, of Gilpin Horner’s brood, 
Decoy younger border-nobles through the wood, 
And skip at every step, Lord knows how high, 
And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why; 
While high-born ladies in their magic cell, 
Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 
Despatch a courier to a wizard’s grave, 

And fight with honest men to shield a knave. 


Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 
The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 
Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 

The gibbet or the field prepared to grace; 

A mighty mixture of the great and base. 

And think’st thou, Scott! by vain conceit perchance, 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 
Though Murray with his Miller may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line? 
No! when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade. 
Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 
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Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame: 
Still for stern Mammon may they toil in vain! 
And sadly gaze on gold they cannot gain! 
Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse and hireling bard! 

For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son, 

And bid a long “good night to Marmion.” 


These are the themes that claim our plaudits now; 
These are the bards to whom the muse must bow; 
While Milton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot, 

Resign their hallow’d bays to Walter Scott. 

When Byron wrote “English Bards,” he had power, but not 
judgment. He showed himself possessed of a certain gift for 
satire, but endowed with little critical perspicacity. Smarting 
under the savage castigation administered to him by the Edin- 
burgh Review in its famous attack on his “Hours of Idleness,” he 
lashes out, in “English Bards,” indiscriminately, at all and sundry, 
just like a young tiger cub, careless of whom he may hurt. He 
was unjust to Scott, and later acknowledged his fault and was 
sorry for it. In the dedication of “The Corsair” to Moore in 1814, 
Byron speaks admiringly of Scott’s “fertile and mighty genius.” 
It is, perhaps, significant of the relative positions occupied in the 
literary world by Scott and other poets in the year 1809 that he 
is the first whom Byron, in this early satire, singles out for rather 
protracted vituperation and onslaught. By that year other stars 
were already well above the poetical horizon. Wordsworth’s 
and Coleridge’s “Lyrical Ballads” had been published in 1798 and 
went into two or three editions; Wordsworth’s own great collection 
of poems had come out in 1807; Southey, afterwards poet laureate, 
was bidding for attention with his ponderous epics and his terrible 
grotesques, as was Campbell with his “Pleasures of Hope” and 
his patriotic lyrics, like “Ye Mariners of England”; but to Byron, 
at least, Scott must have bulked larger than any one of these and 
been the outstanding poetical figure, since he was the first to catch 
the eye and raise the gorge of the youthful satirist—the first on 
whom he poured forth a goodly portion of the vials of his wrath. 
Therefore, I present Scott to you as being to his contemporaries 
—and perhaps to some of us still—the representative British poet 
of the first ten or twelve years of the nineteenth century. 

By birth and upbringing Scott was designed to be a romanticist, 
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in verse or prose. His father was of the family of Scott of Harden, 
and his mother was a Rutherford of another good Border family. 
As a very young child Scott had a serious illness, which lamed him 
permanently, and, in order that he might recuperate and win back 
health and strength, he was sent into the country, to Sandyknowe, 
where he spent hours lying on the grass in the open air in the com- 
pany of Sandy Ormistoun, the cow-baillie, and from Sandy’s lips 
he heard many a hair-raising tale. From the members of the 
family, and especially from his grandmother, the boy learned of 
the heroic performances of his ancestors. He also listened eagerly 
to the old songs and tales of Border raids and Border chivalry, 
and, with aroused and exalted feelings, he heard of the daring and 
romantic deeds of such characters as Wight Willie of Aikwood, 
Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead, Jock of Hazeldean, and many 
more of the traditional heroes of the countryside. 

When Scott grew to young manhood, his mind was full of these 
legends and traditions, and, to increase his store of information 
on the subject, he began in 1792 and continued each year until 1798 
his incursions into Liddesdale to gather, often from the lips of 
peasant men and women advanced in years, old ballads and stories 
of adventure which were in danger of perishing from memory and 
of being lost forever. In this way he was instrumental in preserv- 
ing some of the best popular poetry in Europe, and so deserved well 
of literature and all its friends. 

Naturally enough it was the ballad form of verse, or at least the 
ballad stanza with some of its variants, that first attracted Scott. 
He translated Biirger’s “Lenore,” the ballad of terror and wonder, 
as early as 1795, entitling it “William and Helen.” He translated 
other ballads from the German: “The Wild Huntsman”; “The 
Fire-King”; “Frederick and Alice”; “The Battle of Sempach”; 
and “The Noble Moringer.” It is to be noted by anybody inter- 
ested in the technique of versification that the first of these trans- 
lations, namely, “William and Helen,” is the only one that is writ- 
ten in the ballad stanza proper, that is, the stanza of four iambic 
lines, the first and third lines of four feet each and the second and 
fourth of three feet each. In this stanza there is no rhyme between 
the first and third lines, but there is end-rhyme between the second 
and fourth. This stanza from “William and Helen” will illustrate 
what I mean: 
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Nor joy nor smile for Helen sad; 
She sought the host in vain; 
For none could tell her William’s fate, 
If faithless, or if slain. 
In the “Wild Huntsman” each of the four lines of each stanza 
has four iambic feet, and the first line rhymes with the third, as 
well as the second with the fourth, thus: 


The beams of God’s own hallow’d day 
Had painted yonder spire with gold, 
And, calling sinful men to pray, 
Loud, long, and deep the bell had toll’d. 
In “The Fire-King” the stanza is still one of four lines, but the 
measure here is anapestic, and the first line rhymes with the second 
and the third with the fourth, thus: 


Bold knights and fair dames, to my harp give an ear, 
Of love, and of war, and of wonder to hear; 

And you haply may sigh, in the midst of your glee, 
At the tale of Count Albert and Fair Rosalie. 

In “Frederick and Alice” the stanza is four-lined, but the meas- 
ure is trochaic, and, as in “The Wild Huntsman,” the first line 
rhymes with the third and the second with the fourth, thus: 

Frederick leaves the land of France, 
Homeward hastes his steps to measure, 


Careless casts the parting glance 
On the scene of former pleasure. 


The two other translations from the German, “The Battle of 
Sempach” and “The Noble Moringer,” belong to a later period, 
to 1818 and 1819 respectively. In metre and rhyme “The Battle 
of Sempach” is exactly like “The Wild Huntsman” in some stanzas, 
and exactly like “William and Helen” in other stanzas. “The 
Noble Moringer,” however, shows a great departure, for it is writ- 
ten throughout in four-lined stanzas, indeed, but every line is a 
regular ballad line; that is to say, it is a long line of seven iambic 
feet—a fourteener, so called because it contains fourteen syllables. 
Every two lines rhyme together. This is the measure used by 
Chapman in his translation of Homer, so highly lauded by Keats 
in that famous sonnet of his in which he sings of hearing Chapman 
speak out loud and bold. I think it a pity that Scott did not hit 
upon this form of the ballad measure earlier in his career. 
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When Scott brought out his epoch-making work, “The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border” (two volumes, 1802; third volume, 
1803), he was an editor only, but an editor who rendered signal 
service to literature on account of the renewed impetus he gave 
to ballad study. There were a few pieces of his own composition 
in “The Border Minstrelsy”—the “War-Song of the Royal Edin- 
burgh Light Dragoons” and some five ballads. Among the bal- 
lads were “Glenfinlas” and “The Eve of St. John,” both of which 
had already appeared in Lewis’s “Tales of Wonder” in 1801; and 
also parts two and three of “Thomas the Rhymer”, and “Cadyow 
Castle”; and “The Gray Brother.” All these ballads have sundry 
variations in length of line and in rhyme, but they are all in four- 
lined stanzas. 

About this time Scott began to feel the ballad stanza too cramp- 
ing. He tells us himself: 


The ballad measure itself, which was once listened to as to an 
enchanting melody, had become hackneyed and sickening, from 
its being the accompaniment of every grinding hand-organ; and 
besides, a long work in quatrains, whether those of the common 
ballad, or such as are termed elegiac, has an effect upon the mind 
like the bed of Procrustes upon the human body; for as it must 
be both awkward and difficult to carry on a long sentence from 
one stanza to another, it follows that the meaning of each period 
must be comprehended within four lines, and equally so that it 
must be extended so as to fill that space. 


It is thus evident that it was the four-lined stanza, or quatrain, 
that Scott faulted, not the rhymed couplets in fourteeners. I think 
this latter form of versification would not have been liable to the 
objection urged by Scott against the ballad measure. Besides, it 
has a splendid swing and a rich sonority that well fit it for a long 
narrative poem. It is not a verse-form of which one easily tires. 
Take the first few lines of Macaulay’s fragment on “The Armada”: 


Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise. 

I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her brought in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 


I think one could go on listening to lines like these, or at least read- 
ing them, for a long time. 
Scott had meant to include in the “Border Minstrelsy” a ballad 
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on Gilpin Horner, the goblin page, but it grew too long for inser- 
tion, and he found himself with material on hand for a fairly long 
narrative poem. What he sought, then, was a measure or measures 
that would not unduly curtail his sentences, and would allow such 
a concerted and rapid movement as is requisite for heroic narra- 
tive. The passage from the ballad to the lay is the great turning 
point in Scott’s career as a poet and it is marked by his change of 
metre. In the lay, or rhymed story, he hammered out a species 
of minor epic which, for a time, carried all before it, and now, 
after more than one hundred years, has not entirely lost its charms. 
Scott’s rhymed stories, or lays, are the following: 


“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” January, 1805; “Marmion,” 
February, 1808; “The Lady of the Lake,” May, 1810; “The Vision 
of Don Roderick,” July, 1811; “Rokeby,” January, 1813; “The 
Bridal of Triermain,” March, 1813; “The Lord of the Isles,” Jan- 
uary, 1815; “The Field of Waterloo,” October, 1815; “Harold the 
Dauntless,” January, 1817. 


Of these poems “The Vision of Don Roderick” is written through- 
out in the Spenserian stanza, which Scott handles with a certain 


amount of dexterity, whether he is in serious or in merry mood. 
He uses the same stanza in the introductions and conclusions of 
“The Lady of the Lake,” “The Lord of the Isles,” and “Harold the 
Dauntless,” and in the conclusion of “The Field of Waterloo.” 
With these exceptions, the lays, save again where lyrics are in- 
serted, are either in the pure iambic tetrameter; or in iambic tetra- 
meter varied at irregular intervals by an iambic trimeter, or line 
of six syllables; or in that variant of the iambic tetrameter which 
Coleridge uses in “Christabel” and which is known as the irregular 
four-beat line. “Christabel” was not published for many years 
afterwards, but Scott heard the poem recited in 1802 and so got the 
idea of its versification. 

“The Lay of the Last Minstrel” is, perhaps, the freshest, the 
most original, and the most free-striding of all these stories in 
verse. A wandering minstrel tells the tale, and the machinery 
thus invented is delightfully employed. It gives scope for descrip- 
tion of scene and character; for patriotic outbursts, as in the well- 
known lines, beginning, “Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead”; for digressions, pardonable because they are so charming 
in themselves; and for an interest in the setting itself as well as in 
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the tale. The description of the ruins of Melrose Abbey as seen 
by moonlight is beautiful and famous and known to everybody. 
Some of the characters in this poem are wonderfully hit off. Take, 
for example, William of Deloraine: 


A stark moss-trooping Scot was he 

As e’er couch’d Border lance by knee: 
Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross, 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Had baffied Percy’s best blood-hounds. 

In Eske or Liddel, fords were none, 

But he would ride them, one by one. 

Alike to him was time or tide, 
December’s snow, or July’s pride: 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime: 
Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland; 
Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s King and Scotland’s Queen. 


Then comes William’s great midnight ride from Branksome Hall 
to Melrose Abbey; his interview with the monk of St. Mary’s 
Aisle; the opening of the tomb of the wondrous wizard, Michael 
Scott, and the removal from the wizard’s hands of his book of 
mighty magic. We have the love story of Margaret Scott and 
Lord Cranstoun; the raid of the English under belted Will How- 
ard and Lord Dacre against Branksome Hall; the gathering of 
the Scott clan to repel the invaders; the single combat, which ends 
in the death of dark Musgrave; the betrothal and union of the 
lovers; the banquet; the pranks of the goblin page and his pun- 
ishment and final disappearance; the interspersed lyrics; the pil- 
grimage and the serious close of the poem to the solemn strains 
of the Dies Irae; and last of all the happy fate that befell the min- 
strel. This Lay is a great poem of action, and it maintains the 
interest at a high point in each and every episode right down to 
the end. . 

Much of the plot in this story turns on the supernatural or the 
preternatural. In others of his narrative poems Scott also works 
in something that is beyond ordinary human experience. In 
“Marmion” we have the messenger from heaven, possibly St. John, 
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who, at Linlithgow, warned King James IV of his danger, and also 
the pageant which from “Dun-Edin’s Cross” gave the infernal 
summons to death to “prince, prelate, potentate, and peer.” In 
“The Lady of the Lake” we have Brian the Hermit, sired by a 
Phantom and well versed in “magic, cabala, and spells,” with his 
gift of prophecy, as when he predicted with oracle-like obscurity: 


Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
His party conquers in the strife. 


In the same poem we have the fairy ballad of “Alice Brand.” In 
“The Vision of Don Roderick” we have the enchanted vault and 
the various pageants of the future time which passed before the 
gaze of the monarch. In “The Bridal of Triermain” fairyland is 
over all with Guendolen, and Gyneth, and Merlin, and later when 
Sir Roland de Vaux keeps watchful round in the valley of St. John 
and has experiences so extraordinary in that castle that appears 
and disappears at will. We have it in “The Lord of the Isles” in 
the beacon flame that, lighted by no human hand, welcomed the 
Bruce back to Carrick-shore. Even in “Harold the Dauntless” 
there is something of witchcraft in Jutta of Rookhope, with her 
“spell-glance” and her invocations to Zernebock, and something 
of the unheimlich in the Palmer who turned out to be Harold’s 
dead father, Witikind. 

Are we to blame Scott for the introduction of all these weird 
and uncanny matters? I answer, first, with the young prince of 
Denmark: ot 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Secondly, I ask: Where would literature be without the super- 
natural? If men of old did not associate with gods and goddesses, 
we should have had no Iliad, no Odyssey, no Aeneid; if poets did 
not transcend the bounds of space and time, we should have had 
no Divina Commedia, no Paradise Lost. No one believes in 
witchcraft: yet what would “Macbeth” be without the weird sis- 
ters? No one any more believes in ghosts; yet what would the 
Book of Kings be without the witch of Endor and the ghost of 
Samuel the prophet; nay, what would “Hamlet” be without the 
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ghost of Hamlet’s father? No one believes in fairies; yet what 
would “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” be without Puck and Ob- 
eron and Titania, and what would “The Tempest” be without 
Ariel? If the poet is barred from things beyond the ken of man, 
what becomes of the whole Arthurian cycle and the beautiful leg- 
end of the Holy Grail? Does not the supernatural play a large 
part in the life of each one of us? Is not Christianity, to which, 
in the broad sense of the term, I am sure we all belong—is not 
Christianity itself based upon the supernatural, upon miracles 
which, from the mere human point of view, seem absolutely im- 
possible? The supernatural, I maintain, is inborn in us, is in- 
woven with our being, and is developed by our upbringing and 
training. Why, therefore, exclude it from the domain of the poet? 
Besides, Scott handles his uncanny themes so convincingly that, 
in Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s remarkable phrase, “we willingly 
suspend disbelief” and accept, for the moment, what he puts before 
us, just as every time we go to see a play enacted we have also to 
suspend disbelief and, in addition, bring our imagination to our aid. 

“Marmion” is a spirited story of Scottish and English history, 
culminating in the great battle of Flodden Field. There are sev- 
eral high points in it, as when Lady Heron, engaged in Holy 
Rood palace in her task of fascinating King James IV, while Queen 
Margaret “sits lone in Lithgow pile,” sings for him the abducting 
song of “Lochinvar”: 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, ete. 
Another scene of great tension occurs when Marmion, on leaving 
Tantallon Castle and bidding good-bye to his host, thanks him, 
but complains of some coldness, and yet offers his hand, which 
Douglas refuses to take. Then 


Burn’d Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 
And—“This to me!” he said,— 
“An ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 
To cleave the Douglas’ head! 
And, first, I tell thee haughty Peer, 
He, who does England’s message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate: 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 
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Here in thy hold, thy vassals near 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hands upon your sword), 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied! 
And if thou said’st I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied!” 
On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age: 
Fierce he broke forth,—“‘And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go? 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no! 
Up drawbridge, grooms—what, warder ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.”— 
Lord Marmion turned,—well was his need, 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous grate behind him rung: 
To pass there was such scanty room. 
The bars, descending, grazed his plume. 


The great scene, of course, is the account of the battle of Flod- 
den Field and the death of Marmion, all of which is told in a 
masterly and superb fashion. 

“The Lady of the Lake” was, and in some quarters still is, a 
highly popular poem. It has a good plot, well worked out; it con- 
tains some very beautiful lyrics, at least one of them being amongst 
the ‘finest in the English language; and interest runs high in the 
chase, in the sending around of the Fiery Cross, and in the duel 
between Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu. Like its two predecessors, 
it has, of course, a love story. 

In the limited space at my disposal I cannot attempt to analyze 
all these poems, save in a cursory manner. Suffice it to say that 
each of them has many beauties as well as some few defects, espe- 
cially defects of diction. 

As to their comparative merits, it is difficult to come to a de- 
cision. The elder generation of critics nearly all awarded the 
palm to “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and they had many 
valid reasons for their choice. A few of them lauded “Rokeby” 
greatly. The bulk of modern opinion would appear to lean to the 
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side of “The Lady of the Lake.” Personally, I have, I think, a 
slight preference for “The Lord of the Isles.” I love the scene in 
Ronald’s banqueting hall, where Bruce is about to be attacked by 
his foes and defended by his friends and when the Abbot, bidden to 
curse him as being already an excommunicated man, blesses him 
instead; the hand-to-hand fight in the “dreary cabin” on the 
island of Skye; and the great description of the battle of Bannock- 
burn. I like also the character of De Argentine, which is drawn 
well and evidently with great liking. 

Scott has been censured for repetition, and therefore for lack 
of invention, in having, in three of these poems—“Marmion,” “The 
Lord of the Isles,” and “Harold the Dauntless”—girls temporarily 
disguised as young men. The answer is, first, each story is inde- 
pendent of the others; and, secondly, Scott follows illustrious ex- 
ample, for similar disguises occur in at least three of Shakespeare’s 
plays, in As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, and Twelfth 
Night. 

Of Scott’s five dramas I here say nothing, although much might 
be said. Four of them, “Halidon Hill” (1822), “MacDuff’s Cross” 
(1823), “The Doom of Devorgoil” (1830), and “Auchindrane, or 
the Ayrshire Tragedy” (1830), are in verse. The fifth, “The 
House of Aspen,” is in prose. 

Scott’s lyric poetry is his best. Lyric poetry is so called because 
among the ancients is was sung to the accompaniment of the lyre. 
In modern usage lyric poetry means either (1) poetry composed 
for musical recitation, or (2) poetry which has reference to and 
delineates the poet’s own thoughts and feelings. In both kinds 
Scott is a master, but especially in the department of pure song. 
Many of his lyrics are inserted in the rhymed romances or lays 
and in the prose of the Waverley Novels. Among the best of these 
are “Rosabelle” (in “The Lay of the Last Minstrel”) ; “The Maid 
of Neidpath”; “Hunting Song,” or “Waken lords and ladies gay”; 
“Jock of Hazeldean”; “Pibroch of Donuil Dhu”; “Proud Maisie, 
or The Pride of Youth” (in “The Heart of Midlothian”—sung 
by Madge Wildfire just before her death); “Border Ballad” 
(“March, march, Ettrick and Teveotdale’’) ; “Country Gray” (in 
“Quentin Durward”) ; “Brigual Banks” (in “Rokeby”’); and the 
“Coronach” (in “The Lady of the Lake”). “Proud Maisie” and 
the “Coronach” stands out. “Proud Maisie” is beyond praise or 
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analysis, its sixteen short lines saying everything needful; and 
the “Coronach” is without parallel as the expression of the sorrow 
of the tribe over the chieftain’s death. 


Proud Maisie 


Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early; 

Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 

Singing so rarely. 


“Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me?” 

“When six braw gentlemen 

Kirkward shall carry ye.” 


“Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly?” 

“The gray-headed sexton, 

That delves the grave duly. 


The glow-worn o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady, 

The owl from the steeple sing, 
‘Welcome, proud lady!’ ” 


Coronach 


He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering 

To Duncan no morrow! 
The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 

Watft the leaves that are searest 
But our flower was in flushing, 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 
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Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and forever! 


Scott tells us: “I gave over writing romances because Byron 
beat me. He hits the mark where I don’t even pretend to fledge my 
arrow. He has access to a stream of sentiment unknown to me.” 
That does not mean, however, that Scott ceased to write verse. 
His remark applies only to the rhymed romances or lays or tales 
in verse, and is not strictly applicable even to them. His poetic 
gift lasted late. “The Foray,” one of his most spirited lyrics, 
belongs to 1830, and in “Count Robert of Paris” and “Castle 
Dangerous,” the last of the Waverly Novels, both published in 
1831, there are some ingenious verse mottoes of the author’s own 
composition. 

It has been well, and, I think, truly, said that “Scott would 
have been a great poet if he had left only his songs; he would 
have been a less alloyed poet had he written nothing else.” Horace 
tells us truly 


Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non di, non homines, non concessere columnae; 


which may be freely translated thus: 


Neither gods nor men nor the booksellers’ counters 
have given poets leave to be anything but first-class. 


Well, judged even by that rigid test—which might be hard on 
some of us—I think Scott can pass muster. He cannot break your 
heart in a line or two as Tennyson does in 


But oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still; 


or grieve you and yet console you, as Newman does in 


And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile; 


or give a wonderful nature description in one bold figure of speech, 
as Wordsworth does when he speaks of 


Flaunting summer when he throws 
His soul into the briar rose; 
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or express a great truth tersely and epigrammatically, as Pope 
does in 
And fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 
or 
To err is human; to forgive divine; . 
But Scott has his own merits, both as 4 narrator and a lyrist, and 
I think it will be a long time before he is finally deposed from his 
place among the representative British poets. 
P. J. Lennox. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
THE HEART OF THE CURRICULUM 


In the CarHoric EpucationaL Review for May a contributor 
asks: “Are the Catholic schools teaching enough religion?” It 
seems to me that the answer will depend on what you mean by 
“teaching.” If that word means organizing “courses,” conducting 
classes, imparting instruction, holding examinations and so forth, 
Catholic schools undeniably do a prodigious lot of teaching. What 
is the result? The contributor thinks it is far below what is de- 
sirable. and I quite agree with him. He cites Catholic typists who, 
for all their training in Catholic schools, manifest little Catholic 
ethos; I could add Catholic business men and Catholic professional 
men, supposedly possessing a higher education than typists, whose 
knowledge of Catholicism is pretty meager, though they were edu- 
cated in Catholic schools where there was plenty of “teaching” 
religion. They have small insight into the Mass, they do not under- 
stand the contemplative life, the phrase “sacramental system” is 
meaningless to them, and their conception of the nature of the 
Church is such that one questions if they are Catholics at all. 

I am convinced that the explanation of this is that in many a 
Catholic school religion is “taught” merely as something that ap- 
peals to the intellect. The student is treated as though he were 
all mind; little account is taken of the fact that religion is an affair 
not of the mind only but of the whole man, that it must permeate 
(the contributor uses this word three times) the entire human 
person—his imagination, his intellect and his will. A boy who is 
to be developed into a Catholic man must be subjected to the 
influence of a Catholic environment; all day and every day he must 
be imbibing Catholicism from everything around him. Even such 
things as the architecture of the school building must be made to 
serve this purpose. And above all (and this is the gist of what I 
am trying to say) the school life must rest on a foundation of 
Liturgy. I do not mean that there are to be “classes” on the Mass 
and the vestments (though I believe that such pedagogical mon- 
strosities have been introduced in some places) , but I mean that the 
school should have—not merely talk about but have—the Liturgy. 

Now from what I hear about Catholic schools in this country I 
fear that very few fulfil this requirement. I have heard of but one 
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(though I trust there are more) where the boys are required to 
use the Missal at Mass; on the other hand, of the Catholic schools 
I have seen there are few where the chapels are rubrically correct 
and aesthetically acceptable; few where the vestments, the altars, 
the windows, are not ugly. Most of them give slight evidence of 
any feeling for Liturgy. Attend a Solemn Mass in one of these 
places and you will pity the boys who have to rely on that sort of 
thing for attaining a grasp of the Catholic Faith. But the Liturgy 
is the official expression of Catholicism, the divinely appointed 
means whereby the Church (as distinguished from groups of indi- 
vidual Catholics) propitiates and worships God. And so beautiful 
and so true is that expression that one can without the smallest 
exaggeration say that the Liturgy is both a discipline in refine- 
ment and the safest means for penetrating Catholic dogma and 
Catholic morals. Where it is properly carried out the teaching of 
religion will be easier and more fruitful. There must be instruc- 
tion in the classroom, certainly; but without a liturgical founda- 
tion that instruction is built on sand. There is little use in teaching 
religion without having religion, and the Catholic religion is essen- 
tally liturgical. 

The contributor referred to says: “Our schools must pound 
[religion] into them” (the italics are his). I am convinced that 
precisely here lurks the error. Has he forgotten the words of the 
Holy Ghost, Descendet sicut pluvia in vellus? Perhaps there has 
been too much “pounding in” and too little suggesting and gentle 
inculcating. Religion is too sacred, too delicate a matter, to be 
pounded in. They manage these things better abroad. I know one 
school across the sea where the boys breathe constantly an atmos- 
phere of Benedictinism, where they frequently assist at and take 
an active part in a Solemn Mass according to the Roman Rite (an 
experience seldom granted in its fulness to Catholic boys in Ameri- 
ca), where they acquire a fair familiarity with the Canonical Hours 
through hearing them chanted, where little is said about the Lit- 
urgy but much is done about it, where in short the instruction in 
religion, copious and excellent though it is, is not expected to 
produce results all by itself but is based on an active religious 
life expressed and interpreted by a liturgical life. And the results 
are eloquent. Boys trained that way are Catholics and remain 
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such, no matter where they wander or what walk in life they 
pursue. 

Catholic schools in America will get the same result when they 
follow the same method. Secure someone who understands and 
loves the Liturgy ; place him in control of the chapel; let him decide 
every question connected with it, even the minutest detail of a 
surplice or the selection of candle-sticks; train the boys to take an 
intelligent part in the ceremonial, which must be correct and digni- 
fied; and maybe you will find that with fewer classes in religion 
you will attain greater success. 

Epwin Ryan. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS COLLEGE 
The summer session of the Catholic Sisters College will open 
on June 23 and close on August 2. Following is the schedule of 


courses: 
A. M. 
8 Philosophy of Education I 

School Administration and Manage- 
Mr. Monahan 
Dr. Ramler 
Dr. MeGourty 
Mr. Schneider 
Dr. Behrendt 
Dr. Lucidi 

General Methods II Dr. Johnson 

Case Work Treatment Miss Donahue 

Principles of Secondary Education I... Dr. Rooney 

Church Law I Dr. Lucidi 

Principles of Social Work Dr. O’Grady 

Mathematies VII (S-IV) Dr. Ramler 

Latin IIIa Dr. McGuire 

Latin XIII Dr. Campbell 

German III Dr. Behrendt 

Spanish III Fr. Vallve 

General Church History I Dr. Browne 

Library Science Mr. Schneider 
Miss Brown 

Music IX—History of Sacred Music. ..Dr. DesLongchamps 

Primary Methods I Dr. Johnson 

General Psychology III 

Introduction to Philosophy II 

Mathematics VI (S-IIT) 


Biology VI Dr. Brilmyer 
Latin VII Dr. MeGourty 
Dr. Campbell 
Musie VIII—Polyphony Dr. DesLongchamps 
French III Mr. Schneider 
i Dr. Browne 


History of Education IV Dr. McCormick 
Methods of Teaching in High School I. Dr. Rooney 
Genetic Psychology Dr. Haldi 
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Methods in History 
English VII 

English XX 

Methods in Arithmetic 
Educational Tests and Measurements I. Dr. Furfey 
Mathematics XI (S-VIII) 

Biology III Dr. Parker 
Biology VI Dr. Brilmyer 
Psychology of Education I 

English XII Mr. Paulus 

Greek III Dr. McGuire 
American History III Sr. Celeste 

Spanish I Fr. Vallve 

Music XIV—Harmony II............ Dr. DesLongchamps 
Sacred Scripture I Dr. Schumacher 
Metaphysics 

Expression 

Methods of Primary Reading I 
History of Philosophy IV 
English XIII 

Comparative Philology II 


Dr. Campbell 
Music V—Gregorian Chant.......... Dr. DesLongchamps 


The Problem Child Dr. Furfey 
Sacred Scripture II Dr. Schumacher 
Biology V Dr. Brilmyer 


Science and Art of Study Fr. McVay 
Dr. Walsh 
P.M. 


2 Biology II 


Physics II 
Chemistry IV . 
Biology IV Dr. Clarke 
Music III Miss O’Brien 
Music XIII—Harmony I Mr. Bernier 
Training and Conducting Boy Choirs. . Dr. DesLongchamps 
Methods of Teaching Religion in High 

School Dr. Cooper 
Management of Children’s Institutions. Sr. Mirian Regina 
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EpucaTIONAL Notes 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association will be held in Chicago, IIll., on Monday to 
Thursday, June 25-28, 1928. The Associaticn is welcomed to 
Chicago by His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein, who has 
directed the School Board of the archdiocese to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements. The Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas P. 
Bona is chairman of the committee. . 

The important features of the meeting have been worked out 
but details have not yet been completed. Meetings of the various 
committees have been held, and the work on the program is well 
under way. 

The Chicago meeting will be an important event in the educa- 
tional life of the country. 

The committee on arrangements is as follows: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas P. Bona, Chairman; Very Rev. Msgr. Daniel Byrnes, Very 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Casey, Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, Rev. 
Edward L. Dondanville, Rev. George Heimsath, Rev. John J. Koz- 
lowski, Rt. Rev. Msgr. David L. McDonald. 

The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Tuesday at 9:00 
a.m., in St. Ignatius Church, 6559 Glenwood Avenue, celebrated 
by Rt. Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, D. D. 

Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. 8. V., of St. Viator College, Bour- 
bonnais, III., will preach the sermon on this occasion. 

The Stevens Hotel, 8th Street and Michigan Blvd., will be the 
official headquarters of the Association during the meeting. It is 
desirable that those who expect to attend the meeting and wish 
hotel reservations should make application as early as may be 
convenient. 

Sisters from outside the diocese desiring to make reservations 
for places to stay during the meeting may communicate with the 
Catholic School Board, 755 N. State Street, Chicago, III. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome, A General Sketch by 
Poland F., Reisinger E., and Wagner R. Authorized trans- 
lation from the second German edition (1924) by J. H. Freese. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1926. Pp. 335. 

This work is intended as a general hand book to meet the require- 
ments of the public schools and the general reader. The following 
are the topics discussed: 

Books, Greek Language, Greek Literature, Latin Language, 
Roman Literature, Greco-Roman Literature of the Imperial 
Period, Philosophy, Science and the Technical Arts, Greek Relig- 
ion, Roman Religion, Aegean (Creto-Mycenaean) Art, Greek 
Architecture, Roman Architecture, Greek Sculpture, Roman Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Industrial Art, Topography, The Dwelling-House, 
House Furniture, Clothing, Daily Life, Economic Life (Hus- 
bandry, Trade, and Industry) , The Family, Education, Burial, The 
Army (Greece and Rome), The Constitution (Greece, The Hellen- 
istic State, Rome). 

The volume as a whole is very well done, and may be considered 
as fairly well up to date, notice having been taken for the most 
part of the latest discoveries. It is, furthermore, abundantly 
illustrated with 136 excellent plates, and contains two large maps, 
well explained, and a glossary of architectural and other terms. 
A serious question arises as to the advisability of attempting to 
include so much within such a small compass. The classical 
teacher already has at his disposal Sandys’ “Companion to Latin 
Studies” and Whibley’s “Companion to Greek Studies.” The 
work now under review cannot be said to supplant these two 
volumes as handy reference works for the high school teacher. In 
fact it is far inferior to them, I believe, in this respect. It far sur- 
passes them, however, as an interesting introductory story of the 
culture of the classical peoples. The serious high school student 
will enjoy reading this work from beginning to end. And it is as 
attractive general reading, not as a hand book, that I would reec- 
ommend the work. Roy J. Dererrari. 


World History Today, by Albert E. McKinley, Ph.D., Professor 
of History, University of Pennsylvania; Arthur C. Howland, 
Ph.D, Professor of Medieval History, University of Pennsyl- 
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vania; and Matthew L. Dann, Ph.D., Principal of Richmond 

Hill High School, City of New York. New York, etc.: Amer- 

ican Book Co., 1927. Pp. xxxviii + 821. 

This volume is a companion text to World History in the Mak- 
ing, by the same authors, the combination being designed for sepa- 
rate or successive use in a one or two year course of general World 
History in the high school. The term “World History” is some- 
what misleading, since the volumes are concerned solely with 
western civilization. 

The purpose of the text here considered is “to explain how our 
modern world came to be what it is.” It is a study of the history 
of the last one hundred and fifty years, in which social progress, 
the growth of democracy, industrialism, nationalism, and inter- 
nationalism are the settings around which the facts are grouped. 
In this respect the authors have succeeded in following the main 
road without wandering far astray into the by-paths of useless 
and irrelevant detail, so that when the end is reached the student 
will have a good understanding of how the present has been influ- 
enced and conditioned by these main forces. 

The organization of the volume is logical, though it is ques- 
tionable if anything has been gained by the attempt made in the 
first seven chapters to cover by way of review the content of the 
first volume or to offer in so brief a scope “a preliminary survey 
for those taking up world history for the first time.” Teachers in 
Catholic schools would prefer more extended treatment of certain 
topics than could proportionately be given in such a synopsis: to 
give but one example, the account of Joan of Arc is contained in 
less than two lines. 

The next five chapters are devoted to the political and economic 
revolutions of the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Ten chapters follow on the progress of democracy, of nationalism 
within the countries of Europe, and of international rivalries. 
After three chapters which show the political, intellectual, eco- 
nomic, and social achievements of the century, the next four treat 
of the spread of imperialism throughout the world. The last four 
chapters trace the results of these rivalries in the Great War and 
its aftermath. 

At the end of most of the chapters is given a useful summary of 
the discussion, and always there are original topics suggested, 
and brief réading lists showing knowledge of the best and latest 
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authorities. The illustrations, some of which are in color, are 
numerous and, with the twenty-nine maps, have been selected and 
prepared for use in the course. A novel feature is the insertion 
throughout the paragraphs and sections, of questions and sugges- 
tions designed to encourage thinking and the forming of judg- 
ments. Unlike most textbooks, this volume possesses a good 
index. 

The treatment of the several topics is fresh and often original. 
Especially worthy of mention are the accounts of the Napoleonic 
era, the Industrial Revolution, modern inventions, transporta- 
tion, and the growth of internationalism. The compilers are 
courageous enough, also, to discuss the theory of evolution. The 
splendid account of the World War unfortunately omits the name 
of Cardinal Mercier. In fixing the responsibility for that cata- 
clysm, all the participating nations of Europe are charged with 
causing conditions which made the situation combustible; the 
immediate blame is placed upon Serbia, Austria, Germany, and 
France. 

The volume, it is feared, will sooner or later find itself on the 
D. A. R. blacklist for its courageous “pacificism”; and, because of 
its sympathetic treatment of the British Empire, be adjudged in 
some quarters guilty of violating the implications of the “pure 
history” canons. It is no reflection on its general excellence to say 
that this text is not designed for use in Catholic schools. Because 
of the exigencies of the publishing business, and because they are 
generally compiled nowadays by professional historians who, as 
a class, strive to be fair and not to offend, textbooks are seldom, 
if ever, anti-Catholic. But if our Catholic schools have any reason 
for their establishment, certainly it is to teach the glorious inheri- 
tance of our Faith and to interpret the Church’s achievements in 
the Middle Ages and her participation in world history from the 
viewpoint of a more sympathetic appreciation of her inner life than 
any non-Catholic could be expected to show. 


Leo F. Srocx. 
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